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The relationship between various subjective experiences and susceptibility to 
hypnosis was studied in 2 samples of female college students, totaling 102. The 
subjective experiences were registered by the Experience Inventory, a question- 
naire developed earlier for this purpose. Hypnotizability was determined by 
administering objective hypnotic scales individually. Correlations between hyp- 
notizability and the total Experience Inventory score as well as a composite 
score of selected items were significant in both samples, but the latter failed in 
predicting hypnotizability better than the total score. Items of subjective ex- 
periences significantly related to hypnotizability in the total sample were ana- 
lyzed in terms of the personality dimensions implied. 


The search for personality correlates of 
hypnotic susceptibility is as old as the his- 
tory of scientific hypnosis itself. Yet the re- 
sults of these efforts have been astonishingly 
meager. In his review, Hull (1933) charac- 
terized the experimental attempts to discover 
relationships between suggestibility and char- 
acter traits as indecisive. Twenty to 25 years 
later the reviewers have little more to add. 
Weitzenhoffer (1953) denotes the area of per- 
sonality traits and suggestibility as one of the 
most ambiguous. He does cite some evidence 
suggesting positive attitudes as favoring sug- 
gestibility, and states that needs and motiva- 
tion may be related to suggestibility in vari- 
ous ways. Pattie (1956) declares that today 
we hardly know more about what kind of per- 
son is susceptible to hypnosis than did Abbé 
Faria in 1819 when he thought that the “li- 
quidity of the blood” had something to do 
with it. He concludes: 


Susceptibility is not a sign of low intelligence; there 
is probably a sex difference in favor of the females 
but so small as to be of merely academic interest; 
and older persons are not as susceptible as younger 
ones. Beyond these facts there is no certainty, one 

man’s findings not being confirmed by the next in- 
vestigator. 


1This study was made possible by a Fellowship 
Grant from the Foundations’ Fund for Research in 
Psychiatry. Appreciation is expressed to E. R. Hil- 
gard for aid and advice in the planning and per- 
formance of the study and for letting the gathering 
of data be part of the continuous research in psycho- 
dynamics and hypnosis at the Laboratory of Human 
Development, Stanford University. 


What strikes the observer of subjects in 
hypnosis is, of course, the amazing and often 
dramatic behavior they display, apparently in 
response to words only. However, persons who 
themselves have been hypnotized or who have 
carefully interviewed other persons after they 
have been hypnotized, know that from the 
subject’s point of view hypnosis is more than 
anything a remarkable experience. Although 
traits, attitudes, and needs, as well as intelli- 
gence, sex, and age, are important aspects of 
personality, it has puzzled the writer for some 
time that students of hypnotic susceptibility 
have not been more interested in the subjec- 
tive experiences of the hypnotized subject, 
especially his experiences outside hypnosis 
that may be related to hypnosis and hypno- 
tizability. A more phenomenological approach 
has proven valuable in other areas of psychol- 
ogy, and ought to be attempted in the field 
of hypnosis as well. 

A first step in this general research was the 
construction of an instrument for the registra- 
tion of nonhypnotic experiences that presum- 
ably would be related to hypnotizability. The 
Experience Inventory, developed for this pur- 
pose, has been described in a previous article 
(As, O’Hara, & Munger, 1962). An article 
by Shor (1960) on the frequencies of natu- 
rally occurring “hypnotic-like” experiences 
appeared during the preparation of the in- 
ventory. Since many of his items were very 
much in line with some of the thinking be- 
hind the present study, 18 of Shor’s items as 
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well as his instructions were incorporated in 
the Experience Inventory. 

Quite recently Shor, Orne, and O’Connell 
(1962) reported the relationships between 
their Personal Experiences Questionnaire and 
hypnotizability. In a mixed-sex sample of 29 
subjects, frequency and intensity scores of re- 
sponses to the 129-item questionnaire were 
related to scores on the Stanford Hypnotic 
Susceptibility Scale (Weitzenhoffer & Hil- 
gard, 1959). While the frequency scores did 
not give positive results, 45 of the items 
scored for intensity of experience gave sig- 
nificant phi coefficients with hypnotizability. 
A composite score of these items in a new 
sample of 25 subjects correlated significantly 
with the Stanford scale and an overall rating 
of hypnotic depth (7 = .46 and r = .44). 


METHOD 
Problem 


The purpose of the present study is twofold: to 
determine the value of the Experience Inventory or 
components of it as an instrument predictive of hyp- 
notizability, and to analyze the relationships between 
hypnotizability and the experiences measured by the 
Experience Inventory with a hope of reaching some 
understanding of the aspects of personality involved. 


Subjects 


The subjects were 102 female college students at 
Stanford University. They were members of classes 
in introductory psychology and had a wide variety 
of undergraduate majors. They volunteered to serve 
as subjects in experiments involving hypnosis and 
received some course credit in return. The subjects 
were recruited from two classes in two consecutive 
quarters. Fifty were studied in the Fall of 1960 and 
52 in the Winter of 1961. 


Procedure 


The first part of the present investigation was 
planned as a replication study. First the relationships 
between the Experience Inventory responses and hyp- 
notizability were determined in the sample of sub- 
jects studied in the Fall of 1960. On the basis of 
these results a prediction was made for the sample 
of subjects to be studied in the Winter of 1961, on 
which identical procedures would be applied. In the 
second part of the study the two samples were com- 
bined and a tentative analysis made of the possible 
personality aspects implied in the subjective experi- 
ences related to hypnotizability. 

Experience Inventory. The Experience Inventory 
(As et al., 1962) is a questionnaire consisting of 60 
items. The items are assumed to give information on 
nine tentatively selected category variables, but are 
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presented randomly to the subjects. The categories 
are: 


. Altered state—fading of generalized reality ori- 
entation 

. Tolerance for logical inconsistencies 

. Role taking 

. Dissociation—exclusion of distracting stimuli 
Willingness to relinquish ego control 

. Tolerance for regressive experiences 

. Constructive use of regression 

. Peak experiences 

. Basic trust—interpersonal relations 


seHOmndOaw p> 


As examples, some of the items are listed below. 
The preceding letter indicates the category: 


(A) Have you ever had the experi- 
ence of doing some task in the 
middle of the night (e.g., jot- 
ting down a note, answering a 
phone call) with no memory 
the next morning of having 
done so? 

(B) Do you think there are events 
and things which cannot be 
ultimately explained logically P 

(C) Do you feel that regardless of 
what happens around you, you 
stay and feel pretty much the 
same P 

(D) Have you ever had the feeling 
that a part of your body was 
not really a part of your 

(E) Would you like to find a great 
purpose, goal, or leader in life, 
to which you could feel dedi- 
cated P 

(F) Do you enjoy “wild” parties? 

(G) Have you ever found a sort of 
fulfillment of yourself in cre- 
ating something, as in crafts, 
science, writing, art, or music? 

(H) Have you ever had the experi- 
ence of being caught up by 
music or dancing so that you 
became enraptured by it and 
had it live and express itself 
through you so that you as 
yourself seemed to cease to be 
during it? 

(I) Are your feelings toward one 
or both of your parents usually 
negative P 


Yes No ?P 


Yes No P 


Yes No ? 


Yes No ? 


Yes No ?P? 
Yes No P 


Yes No ? 


Yes No ? 


The subjects were asked to answer by circling the 
appropriate answer. The single items were scored by 
assigning the value one to an item if it was an- 
swered in the affirmative of the category variable 
assumed to be tapped by the item, and zero if an- 
swered in the negative. Question marks were given 
the value of one-half. 

The Experience Inventory was administered to the 
total classes of students of which the subjects were 
members, in one of the first class hours in the quar- 
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TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN EXPERIENCE INVENTORY 
SCORES AND HYPNOTIZABILITY 





Fall 1960 Winter 1961 
(N = 50) (N = 52) 
Total score .36** o1ne 
16-item score 
(Fall) .68** .29* 
17-item score 
(Winter) 21" or" 


Note.—Pearson r. 
* Significant beyond 5% level. 
** Significant beyond 1% level. 


ter, prior to the hypnotic experiments. The scoring 
also took place prior to and independent of the 
hypnosis experiments. 

Odd-even reliability coefficients (Pearson 7) were 
computed for the 60-item scale for the total class 
samples of 176 females and 295 males, giving the 
values of r= .74 and r=.76, respectively. 

Hypnosis. The subjects participated in the hyp- 
notic experiments individually in two sessions on two 
consecutive days. Different experimenters served as 
hypnotists2 on the two days, without previous 
knowledge about the subjects or their responses on 
the Experience Inventory. 

On the first day Form A of the Stanford Hypnotic 
Susceptibility Scale (Weitzenhoffer & Hilgard, 1959) 
was used. On the second day the Consolidated Scale 
of Hypnotic Responsiveness ® was administered. This 
scale has some motor items (such as hand lowering, 
arm rigidity, and arm immobilization) in common 
with Form B of the Stanford scale, but also contains 
more “cognitive” items, such as dreams, age regres- 
sion, and hallucinations. The score varies from 0 to 
12, the value 1 being assigned to each item passed. 
The Consolidated scale correlates r= .83 with Form 
A of the Stanford scale. 

A preliminary study (As, 1960) showed that the 
experience categories correlated somewhat better with 
the Consolidated scale than with a combination score 
based on the Stanford scale and the Consolidated 
scale. A better balance of motor and cognitive items 
in the latter also makes it more meaningful as a hyp- 
nosis criterion to be related to the rather cognitive 
domain of subjective experiences. In the present 
study, therefore, the score on the Consolidated scale 
is the measure of hypnotizability. 


RESULTS 


Experience Inventory as a Predictor of Hyp- 
notizability 


Fall sample. The first measure selected for 
correlation with hypnotizability on the first 


2 Hypnotists were A. M. Weitzenhoffer, Mary R. 
Roberts, B. M. Sjoberg, Jr., and the author. 

8 This is an experimental scale with objectively de- 
fined scoring criteria. It was designed by A. M. 
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sample of 50 subjects was the sum of scores of 
the 60 Experience Inventory items. The cor- 
relation between the total score and the Con- 
solidated scale was 7 = .36, which is signifi- 
cant at the 1% level (Table 1). Thus, from 
the beginning, a relationship was indicated. 

To get a more detailed account of this 
relationship, biserial correlations were com- 
puted between the single items* of the Ex- 
perience Inventory and the Consolidated scale. 
The correlation coefficients are represented by 
the white bars in Figure 1.5 There are 20 co- 
efficients around zero (between —.10 and .10). 
Of the remaining 36 coefficients, 27 or 75% 
are positive and 9 or 25% are negative. 

A more accurate estimation of the relation- 
ship between hypnotizability and subjective 
experiences may be derived by inspecting the 
significance levels of the biserial correlations. 
Of the 27 positive correlations (rp, > .10), 
12 were significant at or beyond the 5% level, 
and an additional 4 between the 5% and 10% 
levels. Of the 9 negative correlations, only 1 
was significant below the 5% level, and 2 
others just below the 10% level. 

The white bars in Figure 1 show that a 
majority of the larger positive correlations in 
the Fall sample are found in Category A 
(“Altered state’) and Category C (“Role 
taking’), with a couple of such correlations 
in Category E (“Relinquishing ego control’’) 
and one here and there in other categories. 

Predictions for the Winter sample. It was 
predicted that the total score on the Experi- 
ence Inventory would be significantly cor- 
related with hypnotizability in the sample 
studied during the Winter of 1961, because 
this was a direct replication of the Fall pro- 
cedures. As seen in Figure 1 quite a few of 
the single item correlations in the Fall sample 


Weitzenhoffer, and is currently in use at the Stan- 
ford Laboratory of Human Development. 

4For correlational purposes items on the Experi- 
ence Inventory answered with the question mark 
were counted as +. 

5 An earlier analysis (As, O’Hara, & Munger, 
1962) showed that the answer percentages (percent- 
age of subjects answering “Yes” or “No” to a ques- 
tion) in a large sample of subjects were over 90 or 
below 10 for 4 out of the 60 Experience Inventory 
items. With practically no discriminating ability these 
items were considered unfit for biserial correlation, 
and hence excluded. 
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(Females, 1960-61) 
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Winter sample, N = 52 


A Total sample, N = /02 


Fic. 1. Biserial correlations between single items on Experience Inventory and hypnotizability. 


were zero or negative. In an effort to develop 
a measure that would capture most of the 
items contributing to the overall positive re- 
lation to hypnotizability without being ham- 
pered by the negative or noncontributing 
items, the scores on the 16 items with posi- 
tive correlations beyond the 10% level of 
significance were added together in a com- 
posite score. This 16-item composite score cor- 
related 7 = .68 (Pearson) with hypnotizabil- 
ity in the Fall sample. Because such a com- 
posite score would capitalize on the chance 
errors involved in the distribution of correla- 
tions in the Fall sample, it was expected that 
its correlation with the criterion would be 
somewhat lower in a new sample. However, 
the prediction was that the correlation be- 
tween the 16-item composite score and hyp- 
notizability would remain significant in the 


Winter sample as well, and would exceed the 
correlation from the total scale. 

Winter sample. This sample consisted of 52 
subjects, and was therefore also comparable 
in size with the Fall sample. 

As shown in Table 1 the correlation be- 
tween the total Experience Inventory score 
and the Consolidated scale was .31, which is 
significant at the 1% level. Thus, the first 
prediction was verified. 

Table 1 further shows that the correlation 
between the 16-item composite experience 
score and hypnotizability in the Winter sam- 
ple was r = .29 with a corresponding p = .02. 
Thus, the second prediction was not verified, 
because although significant, the correlation 
was no higher than that of the total score. 
The drop in correlation from .68 to .29 sug- 
gested that the chance errors in the sampling 
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of the single experience items, on which the 
composite score capitalized, were fairly large. 

The biserial correlations with hypnotizabil- 
ity for the single Experience Inventory items 
were computed for the Winter sample as well. 
As a check on the composite score prediction 
reported above, the 17 items giving biserial 
correlations with p < .10 in the Winter sam- 
ple were added into a composite score, which 
correlated 7 = .59 with the Consolidated scale 
in this sample (Table 1). This 17-item com- 
posite score was then correlated with hypno- 
tizability in the Fall sample, and the result 
was r= .27 (p = .03). Thus, the correlation 
of this new composite score also remained sig- 
nificant when computed on a new sample, but 
the drop in correlation from the one sample 
to the other was again clear and very similar 
to the one found for the 16-item score used 
in the original prediction. In neither case did 
the selected shorter scale predict better than 
the total scale. 

The biserial correlations with hypnotizabil- 
ity for the single experience items in the 
Winter sample are represented by the dotted 
bars in Figure 1. The overall picture of posi- 
tive correlations is about the same as for the 
Fall sample represented by the white bars. A 
closer inspection also reveals some differences. 
For instance, in the ‘Altered state” category 
there are some items showing high correla- 
tions in the Fall sample and very low ones in 
the Winter sample. In the category “Basic 
trust” the positive correlations in the Winter 
sample clearly exceed those in the Fall sample. 


DISCUSSION 


The fact that the total score of the Experi- 
ence Inventory is significantly related to the 
hypnotizability measures in both samples, and 
essentially with the same magnitude, suggests 
that some relationship between the two sets of 
data has been found. As to the nature of this 
relationship, however, the rather large drops 
in the cross-correlations of the composite 
scores, based on the highest correlating items 
in one of the samples, suggest that only to 
some degree is the common correlation with 
hypnotizability in the two samples carried by 
a restricted number of items which separately 
show significant correlation with the criterion 
in both samples. The number of such items in 
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the present case is only five. To quite some 
degree the common correlation is caused by a 
series of items, the separate correlations of 
which vary quite a bit from sample to sam- 
ple, so that they may show up as significant 
in one case but not in another. In spite of this 
sample variation, they are to a smaller or 
larger degree essentially positively correlated 
with hypnotizability, and added together, 
their contribution to the overall correlation 
common for the two samples counts. As evi- 
dence for this one may consider the correla- 
tions of the residual items not included in the 
16-item composite score which was tentatively 
chosen as one of the prediction statistics. 
While the composite score of these residual 
items correlate only r = .08 in the Fall sam- 
ple, the correlation in the Winter sample is 
r = .26, that is, almost the same correlation 
as for the 16-item score. For the 17-item 
Winter sample score the corresponding corre- 
lations are r= .08 and r= .34. This also 
shows that as an attempt to develop a meas- 
ure that would capture the bulk of the posi- 
tive relationship between the total experience 
score and hypnotizability, the choice of the 
16-item score was not particularly successful. 
In future research, attempts will be made to 
develop measures that are more successful in 
this respect.® 

On the other hand, it is also very possible 
that the nature of the relationship between 
hypnotizability and subjective experiences is 
such that a score of a restricted number of 
items always predictive of hypnosis cannot be 
found. Thus, the hypothesis that suggests it- 
self at the present level of research is that for 
different subjects there are somewhat different 
areas of subjective experiences that are re- 


6 An analysis of a new sample of 50 male students 
has already been made. The correlation between the 
total Experience Inventory score and the Consoli- 
dated scale was r= .47, giving further confirmation 
of the earlier results. A composite score of 23 items 
with biserial correlations significant beyond the 10% 
level in the sample of 102 females used in the present 
study correlated .51 in this sample and .35 in the new 
male sample. A composite score of the 37 items that 
separately gave positive biserial correlations in the 
present sample (N =102, composite r= .49) corre- 
lated .48 in the new sample. The correlations of this 
latter composite score does not drop from one sam- 
ple to the other, but it still does not predict hyp- 
notizability better than the total score. 
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lated to hypnotizability. In other words, there 
would always be a relationship between hyp- 
notizability and the broader range of subjec- 
tive experiences as represented by the Experi- 
ence Inventory, but from group to group there 
would be differences in the subareas of ex- 
periences most saliently related to hypno- 
tizability. 


Hypnotizability and Personality 


To arrive at a basis for a tentative analysis 
of the personality aspects implied in the sub- 
jective experiences related to hypnotizability, 
the two samples described above were com- 
bined (VV = 102) and the biserial correlations 
between the single experience items and the 
Consolidated scale were computed. These cor- 
relations are represented by the black bars in 
Figure 1. Of the 41 positive correlations, 14 
are significant at or beyond the 5% level, 
with 5 of them also significant beyond the 
1% level. In addition, 9 correlations have p 
values between .05 and .10. In the present 
exploratory phase of the research these 23 
items were selected as the basis for the tenta- 
tive analysis in terms of personality aspects 
to be given below. 

As seen in Table 2, 5 of the 23 items sig- 
nificantly related to hypnotizability in the to- 
tal sample were also significant in the two 
subsamples of 50 and 52 subjects, respec- 
tively. Twelve items were significant in one 
sample, and positive (from .05 to .25) with- 
out reaching significance in the other sample; 
seven items had a relatively large correlation 
in one sample and around zero correlation 
(from —.01 to .05) in the other sample. 

In Table 2 the 23 significant items have 
been grouped according to the psychological 
characteristics which at face value seemed to 
be most saliently represented. These charac- 
teristics are similar to some of the categories 
in the Experience Inventory, but also to some 
extent cut across and combine these category 
variables. 

In the first group of nine items listed in 
Table 2 the first three items may be said to 
reflect social influencibility.” The next two 


7It is of interest to note that in a recent factor 
analysis, a test of social influencibility was the only 
test among a series of pencil-paper personality tests 
that showed some loading on the factor defined by 
the hypnotic items (Moore, 1961). 
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items have to do with experiencing unreal 
things as real, that is, having the imagina- 
tion take on reality character. The last three 
items cover experiences of mental absorption 
to a degree where one becomes oblivious to 
the surroundings and where the state of con- 
sciousness becomes temporarily altered or 
takes on a new reality in itself. These have 
been called peak experiences. All the experi- 
ences represented by the items in the first 
group have a role taking aspect to them. Role 
absorption is proposed as a better term for 
what these experiences have in common. 

The second large group of significant items 
represents different kinds of unusual experi- 
ences that the subjects have had. Some of 
these experiences imply amnesia for activi- 
ties completed in sleep or during absentmind- 
edness. Several experiences in this group seem 
to imply a certain dissociated mental state 
and in some cases a tolerance of phenomena 
known to be logically inconsistent. A certain 
antirationality is also represented. It is diffi- 
cult to find a short term covering what these 
items have in common other than represent- 
ing experiences of incidents that are unusual 
or different and where the consciousness is 
somehow more or less altered. 

Three items from the category Basic trust 
are listed as a smaller group, representing 
positive feelings toward one or both parents, 
the wish to experience closeness with people, 


and the opinion of oneself as an optimist 


rather than a pessimist. 

Two remaining items represent the wish to 
find a great purpose, goal, or leader in one’s 
life to which one could feel dedicated, and 
admission that there have been persons in 
one’s life outside the family who have influ- 
enced one a great deal or who have had a 
certain “grip” on oneself. These items could 
perhaps be said to reflect a streak of disciple- 
ship. 

Three items mentioned above in connection 
with other groups could possibly constitute a 
group by themselves. The willingness to be in- 
fluenced by others, the wish for the purpose, 
goal, or leader to feel dedicated to, and the 
wish to get beyond the world of logic and 
reason and experience something new and dif- 
ferent have in common a willingness to relin- 
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guish a certain ego control for the sake of 
some new experience. 

A previous article (As et al., 1962) re- 
ported a factor analysis of a correlation 
matrix of 24 items representative of the Ex- 
perience Inventory, selected without regard or 
knowledge about relationships to hypnotiza- 
bility. Two main factors were found, role ab- 
sorption and the experience and tolerance of 
unusual experiences, the latter factor also 
representing some regressive elements. With 
less secure evidence the additional factors of 
discipleship and social influencibility were 
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mentioned. Only 10 of the 24 items, repre- 
senting seven categories, ended up in the 
present series of 23 items showing significant 
correlations with hypnotizability. It is there- 
fore all the more remarkable that we find es- 
sentially the same psychological dimensions 
represented. This also shows that the theo- 
retical notions underlying the items making 
up the earlier factor matrix were useful guide- 
posts in the search for empirical correlates of 
hypnotizability. | 

The main feature in the first group of sig- 
nificant items was role taking. However, a 


TABLE 2 
EXPERIENCE INVENTORY ITEMS CORRELATING SIGNIFICANTLY WITH HYPNOTIZABILITY 











1 sam i 
Item content® Tee = Tony (2 50) wy 382) 
Role absorption 
Experiencing change in self-feeling with change in social situation 23°" A1** .07 
Not feeling of being the same regardless what happens around BCE eda .36** aie 
Not against being influenced by others .24** 2i* 18 
Having imagined something so it appeared real> .20** 12 .26* 
Having told a story with elaborations to make it sound better, 
then having the elaborations seem as real as the actual incidents AS*t* .60*** 38** 
Having recollected a past experience with reality-like clarity and 
vitality> 215" —.01 Alt 
Having been completely immersed in nature or in art with 
sweeping feelings of awe, inspiration, and grandeur® .30** hes .29* 
Having been so absorbed in reading that one “‘lived’”’ the story 
almost like real> .19* .08 267 
Having experienced ‘‘becoming” the character when acting in a 
play» | Alt 4** AT*H* 
Experience and tolerance of altered states and unusual incidents 
Having carried on real conversation with another person while 
asleep» .19* Alt —.01 
Having completed some task during the night with no memory in 
the morning of having done so OA ig 25" .20 
Having been so absentminded as to complete tasks without 
awareness? 17* .00 oo"* 
Having gone into a benumbed or serene state of consciousness by 
focusing hard at something> AQ*** AT*E* yao" 
Having experienced the walls or ceiling as changing, although 
knowing this impossible .24** 30** .16 
Having felt the “mind” going apart from the body> j2o°" .03 39** 
Having experienced the feeling of body parts moving involuntarily .19* 36** .03 
Wanting new and different experiences beyond logic and reason 237% 16 .30* 
Basic trust | 
Wanting closeness with people .19* 00 38** 
Having positive feelings toward parents 20* 05 :32"* 
Regarding oneself as optimist Or .07 :o1* 
A streak of discipleship 
Wanting to find a great purpose, goal, or leader to which one 
could feel dedicated s298** 39** .20 
Having had persons in one’s life (outside family) influence one 
a great deal .19* .26* 18 
Thinking oneself to be regarded by others as humorous .18* .00 <o27* 





Note.—Biserial correlations. 
® Not verbatim. 
b Incorporated from Shor (1960). 
* 10 >p >.05. 
¥* 05 > pb >.01. 
#EK D < .O1. 
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closer study of these items showed that there 
is a greater degree of involvement and ab- 
sorption in these experiences than is implied 
in the concept of role taking as discussed by 
Sarbin (1950). There is a fading of the dif- 
ferentiation between self and role, as it were, 
so that the experience takes on new reality or 
results in a perceived alteration of the mental 
state, suggestive of the cognition of being in 
the peak experience, as described by Maslow 
(1959). The term role absorption seems to be 
more indicative of the psychological processes 
here involved. 

The second large group of items described 
above represented earlier experiences of un- 
usual incidents and states as well as the toler- 
ance for such experiences. Grouped together 
here are items of sleep activity and amnesia 
based on Shor’s (1959) notion of the altered 
state as a result of the fading of the general- 
ized reality orientation; items based on Orne’s 
(1959) concept of trance logic and tolerance 
for logical inconsistencies; and items based 
on the old notion of dissociation. As pointed 
out earlier (As et al., 1962), a closer analy- 
sis of these different concepts shows that also 
on a theoretical level they have very much in 
common. 

That trust and confidence in the environ- 
ment is a characteristic of the hypnotizable 
person has been indicated by several students 
in the field (Hilgard, 1961). 

The streak of discipleship implies a certain 
need for deference (White, 1941) as well as 
parental figure transference and a willingness 
to relinquish a certain ego control (Gill & 
Brenman, 1959). 

The notion of the willingness to relinquish 
a certain ego control for the sake of some new 
experience was derived from Gill and Bren- 
man’s (1959) theory of hypnosis as a regres- 
sion in the service of the ego. In this connec- 
tion it is of interest to note that among the 
23 significant items, the items of tolerance 
for regressive-aggressive experiences were not 
found. Thus, it appears that in the female 
subjects studied, it is not so much the toler- 
ance for impulsive regressive acts that is re- 
lated to hypnotizability. It is more the toler- 
ance for primary-process colored experiences 
as exemplified by the absorption experiences 
as well as by the experiences of unusual inci- 
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dents and states. This kind of regression may 
be more in line with the kind of primitiviza- 
tion concept proposed by Meares (1957). 

The preceding tentative analysis may be 
summarized as follows: The findings indicate 
that the hypnotizable young college girl has 
had earlier experiences of a changing self with 
changing social situations; of imaginative 
situations taking on reality character; and of 
mental absorption to the degree of feeling the 
state of consciousness change. She is not 
against being influenced by others. Further, 
she has had earlier unusual experiences, in- 
volving amnesia, logical inconsistencies and 
dissociation. As a matter of fact, she wishes 
to get beyond the world of reason and logic 
and experience something new and different. 
She has a confident and trustful attitude to- 
ward other people, she is willing to give up 
some ego control for new experiences, and she 
may carry a longing for dedication to some 
cause greater than herself. | 

This description of the hypnotizable person 
makes good sense when seen in relation to the 
hypnotic situation itself. The very agreement 
to let oneself be hypnotized would seem to 
imply a certain trust in the hypnotist and a 
willingness to relinquish or relax control, and 
let oneself be influenced by the hypnotist’s 
suggestions. Further, during the induction and 
following it, it is very much a question of 
focusing and becoming absorbed to the ex- 
tent that the mental state alters. The experi- 
ences of a changing self with changing situa- 
tions and of imaginative situations taking on 
reality character are very much implied in 
the hypersuggestibility usually associated with 
hypnosis. 

The fact that the suggested psychological 
dimensions of the hypnotizable person also 
make sense when applied to the hypnotic 
situation points to the possibility that the 
separation between hypnotizability on the one 
hand, and characteristics of the hypnotizable 
person on the other, is artificial. A breakdown 
of this traditional barrier would facilitate a 
conception of hypnosis, not as a special pe- 
culiar thing as often seems to be implied, but 
as a normal personality process, special only 
in the sense that it represents an unusual 
combination of situational, personal, and in- 
terpersonal factors which separately or in 
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other configurations are also present in other 
experiences and behaviors. 
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